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A FIRST PROTECTION FOR THE 
CHILD BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK 


HELEN Cc. Ht FFM. 1, Social Science Analyst 


National Division of Vital Staustics, U. S. Public Health Service 


OHNNY DOE, 17 years old, comes 
to the counter in a vital-records 
office and asks for a copy of his 

birth certificate. He needs it to get a 
work permit. 

The clerk gives him a request form 
to fill in. 
name, John Doe, his mother’s maiden 


On this form he writes his 


name, Mary Smith; his father’s name, 
Henry Doe; and the date and place of 
his birth. 

The clerk takes the request form 
and looks in the index under “Doe, 
Then she 
looks under “Smith, Mary,” and finds 
a record of Johnny’s birth. But the 


John.” but finds no record. 


item, “Name of father.” is blank, and 
the item, “Legitimate?” is answered 
“No.” 

What should the 
She doesn’t 


knows that he was born out of wedlock. 


clerk do 


whether Johnny 


now ¢ 


know 


Perhaps his father and mother have 
married since his birth, and his birth 
thereby has been legitimated. Or 
perhaps he has been adopted. 

Should this clerk let the boy have a 
copy of his certificate, and let him learn 
of his illegitimate birth in that way? 

This situation is one of the many that 
arise out of the complicated problems 
of the child born out of wedlock. 

The birth record provides the infor- 
mation that the child needs in enter- 
ing school, in leaving school for work, 
and even in entering employment dur- 
ing vacation or outside school hours. 
Or if he is left property. Or if he 
needs a passport. 

The record of each birth in the State 
is needed as basic information in plan- 
ning programs for the health and wel- 
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fare of the community, and in finding 
out how these programs are pro- 
cressing. 

To accomplish these purposes it is 
necessary that the information asked 
for on the birth certificate be given 
accurately and completely. 

The child has a right to a record 
embodying accurate and complete facts. 
False information is sometimes given on 
the birth certificate of a child born out 


of wedlock. This is against the best in- 





terests of the child, in many ways. 


For example, if his birth is later legiti- 
mated, a fictitious name on the certifi- 
cate for his father or mother makes the 
difficult to 


some States open court 


legitimation record. = In 
proceedings 
ure necessary to cancel a fictitious 
name before a legitimation can be re- 


Core lec l. 


Confidential handling 

But if we expect to obtain accurate 
and complete information on the birth 
records of children born out of wed- 
lock, we must be able to say truthfully 
to the mother, and to the doctor who fills 
out the certificate, that the information 
will be kept confidential. In most States 
the records are guarded against misuse. 
But in some, birth records are open to 
the public, and are thereby available 
for examination by credit companies, 
by firms wishing to sell their products 
to mothers, and by persons merely 
curious. In these States a social work- 


er advising an expectant mother 
against using a fictitious name is in a 
dilemma. For though the worker knows 


that the child has a right to a true rec- 


vera 
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ord of the facts, she cannot assure the photostatic copy for use in proving age name, sex, date, and place of birth, and 
' mother that the information onthe birth — or citizenship. And if a complete copy the number of his birth certificate. 
f record will be kept under lock and key. — is the only copy that a person can get, Eight States, California, Georgia, Mis- 
he is forced to show the whole docu- — sissippi, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Ten- 
Certified copy of birth record ment whenever proof is needed of any nessee, and Washington, and the city 
Now that the birth certificate has item on it. of New Orleans have begun using the 
: come into general use as documentary Social workers, registrars, and oth- birth card, and all report satisfactory 
evidence we need a method by which a — ers have for years advocated the use of — results. Several more States are plan- 
person can present a certified copy of — partial certified copies. Some States ning to use it. 
| the items needed for general purposes, now issue partial copies to persons of The birth card does not provide 
q such as entering school or getting a illegitimate birth. But the practice of — proof of parentage, and therefore the 
A work permit, without having to reveal — giving a special form to persons of il- council has devised a “confidential veri- 
the contents of the entire document. A legitimate birth tends to set this group fication” for this purpose. Through 
child who is asked to show a birth rec- off as different. And this defeats the the confidential verification the vital- 
ord in order to get a work permit purpose of the form. statistics office makes available to 
should not have to show a paper re- Within the past year the Council of — authorized agencies, such as the Vet- 
vealing that he was born out of wed- the American Association of Registra-  erans Administration and the Bureau 
lock. Nor should it show that the child tion Executives has introduced a new of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
had a birth injury, that his mother had type of partial certified copy, for use any information that a person wishes 
syphilis, or that his father wasina penal when proof of age or citizenship only the agency to have from his birth 
institution or a hospital for the mentally is required. This is called the birth- — record. 
ill. Some records do contain state- registration card, or, more commonly, These two devices—the birth card, 
ments of this kind. the birth card. It is a wallet-sized used to prove age and citizenship, and 
In most States it is still the practice card, sealed in a tamper-proof lami- the confidential verification, used only 
to issue a complete handwritten or nated cover. It bears only the person’s to prove parentage—will permit a per- 
On the right we see the Standard Certificate of Live Birth, which was prepared by the U. S. Bureau of the Census as a model for State vital-records offices. All the States use this certificate; 
many of them have made modifications. The certificate is revised every 10 years; the 1949 revision is now in process. On the left is a birth card, which gives the information needed 
for most uses, but omits parentage and many other items that are on the full certificate. States might well consider whether or not the item “race” is essential on the birth card. 
Form Approved 
BUDGET BUREAU NO. 41-Ri33-42 
DEPADuaEAU or tue Cessca ~~ STANDARD CERTIFICATE OF LIVE BIRTH “tte File No. -.....-.------------- 
Rgnters We... ...-. 3 
State of _ - = * 
|. PLACE OF BIRTH: —= | 2. USUAL RESIDENCE OF MOTHER: 
Oh Sete a ee nee ae ee Eee Pee RE eee eee ION Seo Uo oa acy a ee ree 
' || (6) City or town __________ . LE i nd BE Rn a a ee ee ee 
(c) Name of hospital or watiegiin: Se eee 
| See anbeeaer Poe LM °° (<) City or town -...--.---- (If outside city or town limite, write RURAL) ————S—S 
(d) Mother's stay before delivery: | 
i | In Poet or institution _ rere In this community ae | eee nner epee Teer 
| 3, Full name of chil saeaonetoaass! 4. Date of birth _________ » 
| 5. Sex 6. Twin or ‘i ~ If so—born Ist, 7 ~~ 117. Number months = |—— —tentt_iDeri_cvenn 
. — ------| _ triplet --__2d,or3d_ | _of pregnancy -._.-.-| 8. Is mother married? = 
| | FATHER OF CHILD || MOTHER OF CHILD 
Te mn Bn als Ct ee rk Ce | 15. Full maiden name _________________---_ MY 
110. Color or race __-_--_-________ ll. hed at time of this . birth yrs. 1 46: Color of Ott. cece 17. Age Smbirth ___ 
l12. Birthplace____________- Sree 
J 13. Usual occupation _- : Sat paittici: OM rs enc reree | 19. Usual occupation __ — arian die _ i ae 
| 14. Industry or business ™ || 20. Industry or ean. —— 
4 21. Children born to this mother: ait alk 22. Mother's mailing address 20 Gor 1 registration no 


(2) How many other children of this mother are now living? ______- 


(5) How many other children were born alive but are now dead? 


(©) How many | children were born dead? 





| 23. I hereby certify that I attended the birth of this child who was born alive at the hour of _______ 


given was furnished by 





24. Date received by local registrar _- 
25. Registrar’ $ own signature _________- 


_ by 


26. Date on which wtteah name added . 








! 8-6916a U.S. G 



































, related to this child as 
Attendant’s own signature 


_______| M. D., midwife, or other 
Address - 


m. on oie én aos stated 
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son to use any part of his birth certifi- 


ate without being forced to give infor- 

mation that is not needed in the situa- 
tion and which he wishes to withhold. 
For the child born out of wedlock, they 
have the additional advantage of pro- 
viding a certified copy that is in the 
same form as those issued to other per- 
sons. The general use of the birth card 
and the confidential verification in all 
the States seems most desirable. 

Thus far we have been concerned 
primarily with the practices that 
should be followed with regard to the 
birth records of all persons. 

In addition to general measures, it is 
necessary that we build up certain pro- 
tections around the record of the person 
of illegitimate birth because of his 
unique position insofar as his birth 
record is concerned. His record cannot 
be considered complete and final at 
birth. 

Take, for example, his name. He 
simply has no surname to be placed on 
the birth certificate. Under the com- 
mon law he has no right to any name 
until he acquires one through use; 
therefore, any name placed on the cer- 
tificate at birth is at best only a declara- 
tion of intent to call him by that name. 
Some time must elapse before he has a 
legal name to place on the record. 

Another example of the lack of final- 
itv of a birth record is in connection 
with legitimation. In some States, if 
the natural parents marry after the 
child’s birth, the birth is considered to 
have been legitimate from the beginning 
and the statement of illegitimacy on the 
original record is legally erased. 


he 


The methods of safeguarding t 
records of children born out of wedlock 
differ according to whether the child is 
adopted, is legitimated by the marriage 
of his parents, or remains in his original 
status, 


The adopted child 


For the protection ot the adopted 
‘hild, whether he was born in or out of 
wedlock, it is essential that the State 
have legislation requiring courts to re- 
port all final decrees of adoption to the 
vital-records office. It is necessary, too, 
that the original certificate and the re- 
port from the court be maintained in a 
losed file, to be opened only upon court 
order, or upon request ot the adopted 


rson when of age. 
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Until such time as the birth card re- 
places the complete certified copy, leg- 
islation in the States should provide for 
the preparation of a new certificate after 
adoption. This is now done in nearly 
all the States, although there are varia- 
tions in this procedure which need fur- 
ther consideration. 

At the request of the Council of the 
American Association of Registration 
Executives, a manual of uniform policy 
and procedure on adoptions is being 
prepared by the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics. It will embody the best prac- 
tices we now know for protecting the 
record and the child. 
have been requested by the Council for 


Similar manuals 


handling the records of the child born 
out of wedlock who has been legiti- 
mated and the one who retains his 
original status. 


The legitimated child 

In regard to the record of the legit- 
imated child, it is important that the 
vital-records oflice receive proof of the 
marriage of the parents and the hus- 
band’s acceptance of paternity. This 
properly documents the legitimation 
and makes it possible for future certi- 
fied copies to reflect the true picture. 

Until the birth card has replaced the 
complete copy, State laws should pro- 
vide for preparation of a new certifi- 
cate for legitimated children and also 
for sealing of the original records and 
the proofs of legitimation. 


The child born out of wedlock whose status 
remains unchanged 


A different approach must be’ taken 
in safeguarding the records of children 
whose status of illegitimacy remains 
This is by far the largest 
of the three groups and is the one 


unchanged. 


for which the least has been accom- 
plished. Many 
aware of the problem. but until the 


persons have been 


registration officials were able to effect 
a plan to protect a//7 birth records, at- 
tempts to solve it were at best only 
patchwork measures. 

3efore the birth card can meet the 
certified-copy problem of all children 
born out of wedlock, it must carry the 
name by which a person is known. 

If, for example. I am known as Mary 
Smith and I receive a birth eard bearing 
the name of Mary Halkovich. it is of no 


use tome. In most States it is now the 


practice, although it is not required by 
law, to place the mother’s maiden name 
on the original record as the surname of 
a child born out of wedlock. This pre- 
sents a problem to the many such chil- 
dren who acquire through usage a sur- 
name different from the mother’s maid 
en name. 

To meet this difficulty, two States, 
Georgia and Maryland, now permit a 
person to present proof of name to the 
registrar and thereby have his acquired 
legal name added to the record. A con- 
fidential procedure of this kind elimi- 
nates the cost and publicity connected 
with the obtaining of a court order to 
correct the surname on the birth record. 

In California, Maryland, and some 
other States the mother at the time of 
the child’s birth may give the surname 
that she expects him to bear, and this 
name is placed on the original record, 
Of course, at the time the child is born, 
the mother does not in all cases know 
In one 
State. Georgia, unless the father has 


what name the child will bear. 


consented to the use of his name. the sur- 
name of the child born out of wedlock 
Later, after the child has 
acquired a legal name through usage, if 


is omitted. 


he needs his birth record, proof of 
his name can be presented and the cor- 
rect name can then be placed on the 
These simple solutions to the 
name problem, or variations of them, 


record. 


could be adopted under existing laws in 
practically all the States. 

The foregoing suggestions are not the 
ultimate solution in birth registration. 
They represent only what appear to be 
the best methods of protection vet de- 
veloped. Even now there is a changing 
concept in registration. Georgia is test- 
ing an entirely new method of birth re- 
In this State the father or 
mother, rather than the attendant, pre- 


cording. 


pares and signs the birth certificate. 
This and other experiments taking 
place may in a few years lead to 
eliminating the need for some of the 
safeguards now considered essential. 


Social-work function of the vital-records office 


Given the framework of adequate 
birth-recording procedures, there still 
remains the question of how and by 
whom the procedures should be in- 
terpreted to the person of illegitimate 
birth. 

When the teen-age voungster needs a 
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BIRTH RECORDS SHOULD PROTECT A CHILD OF ILLEGITIMATE BIRTH 


As the first step in protecting the child's legal 
rights a birth certificate should be filled out soon 
after he is born, with complete, accurate information, 
and sent immediately to the vital-records office. 









When a child is adopted the court issuing the final 
decree of adoption should notify the State registrar 
so that a new birth certificate can be made and 
filed with the original as a permanent record. 


birth certificate to present to the local 
draft board, to obtain a work permit, or 
to get a job, he may have to face the 
truth for the first time. 

In attempting to solve the problem of 
youngsters like Johnny Doe, whom we 
came upon earlier, asking for his birth 
certificate, some registrars have adopted 
such procedures as routinely issuing a 
partial copy of the original record 
without giving any explanation. Others 
try to obtain the name of a parent or 
guardian to find out whether the child 
has been adopted or legitimated so that 
the record can be corrected before he is 
givenacopy. Some registrars, however, 
do not realize what it might mean to a 
teen-age youngster to learn that he was 


born out of wedlock. In such an office 
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Most States keep under lock and key the original birth 
certificates of children born out of wedlock, and also 
all adoption records. The original certificates of 
all children should likewise be kept confidential. 

















When a child's birth is legitimated by the intermarriage 
of his parents, they should notify the vital-records 
office. The registrar will bring the record up to date, 
making a new certificate to be kept with the original one. 


the boy may be told bluntly, * You have 
no father.” 

In addition to seeking copies of their 
birth records, many persons born out of 
wedlock seek to learn their identity and 
family background from the birth 
record. 

A youth who has an established rela- 
tionship with a social agency can take 
his questions about identity to the 
But 100,000 births out of wed- 
lock take place each year, and many 


agency. 


thousands of these people are never 
Their 
questions of “Who am I?” must be han- 
dled by the personnel in the vital- 
records office, and the method of 
handling them depends upon the skill 
of the individual clerk. 


known to a case-work agency. 








Parentage can be proved in order to assure a legal 
right without a full copy of the certificate. In most 
States the registrar will send, to an authorized agency, 
confidential verification of any item on the certificate. 
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A birth card, which gives the child’s name, sex, date 
and place of birth, and the number of his complete birth 
certificate, provides him with sufficient information 
for such ordinary uses as getting a work permit. 


The vital-records office is involved in 
adoptions and legitimations. And it 
has intimate contact with the large 
group of persons born out of wedlock 
whose status remains unchanged. In 
setting up and carrying out adequate 
standards for doing this job, registrars 
need help and support from groups of 
people in the community who are in- 
terested in improving the status of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. Through 
this cooperation the registrars and the 
community groups may work toward 
protection not only for the records of 
the children, but for the children them- 
selves. 

Condensed from paper given May 23, 1946, 
at the National Conference of Social Work, 
suffalo, N. Y. 


Reprints available on request 
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CONGRESS GIVES 
“G0” SIGN TO 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 


WVARGARET M. MORRIS 


oduction an ng Administratior 
HEN PRESIDENT TRU- 


MAN the National 
School Lunch Act on June 4, 
put his name to a measure of 


signed 


1946, he 
national Security planned by the Con- 


cress to safeguard the health of our 
children and to encourage domestic con- 
sumption of the products of our farms. 
This program has been carried out oh a 
temporary basis since 1935, first In a 
period of depression and then continued 


Now 


legislation guarantees that the Federal 


as a Wartime need, permanent 
Government will provide assistance in 
the “establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of nonprofit school 
lunch programs.” The appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1946-47 is 75 million 
dollars, of which the sum of 10 million 
dollars is earmarked for equipment. 
The program will be administered by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
Funds 


States as grants in-nid. 


be given to the 

( Besides the 48 
States. the District of Columbia, Alaska. 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands are 


culture. will 


included.) Apportionment 
will be according to the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 17. in- 
clusive, in the State. and the per capita 
income of the State as related to that 
of the United States. The act provides 
that the funds apportioned to a State 
are to be disbursed by the State depart- 
ment of education unless that depart- 
ment is prohibited by law from doing 
so. In that the 


designate another State agency. 


case Governor 


may 
Both public ancl nonprofit private 
schools are eligible to participate in the 


program. No child-caring institutions 


are eligible except those operating 
<chools. And child-care centers are not 


included in the programs except those 
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in Puerto Rico that are certified by the 


Governor as nonprofit. 

The State agency will handle con- 
tracts with all schools in the State unless 
it is not permitted by law to disburse 
funds for private schools. In that case 
the U. S. Department of 
through its State office of production 


Avcriculture, 


and marketing administration, will 
deal clirectly with the private schools. 
The money provided by the Federal 
Government must be matched dollar for 
dollar from State sources until June 30, 
1950. After that. until June 30, 1955, 
$1.50 from within the State must match 
There- 


must be 


every 31 from the Government. 
Federal 


matched by 83 from within the State. 


after every dollar 
Kor matching, pavinents by pupils, con- 
tributions, and income from any other 
source may be used. And a reasonable 
value Phy he put on volunteer services 
and donated goods other than com- 
modities given by the Government. 
Schools that enter into an agreement 
to obtain Federal assistance must make 
the same lunch available to all children 
enrolled, regardless of their ability to 


Em- 


phasis is placed on the serving of a 


pay, and without discrimination. 


complete meal, known as the type-A 
lunch. This lunch consists of a selec- 
tion of foods designed to provide one- 
third to one-half of the growing child’s 
The 


maximum reimbursement for this lunch 


daily nutritive requirements. 


is 9 cents. Some schools may decide to 


serve the type-B lunch, which is less 





adequate but is satisfactory to serve 
when it is supplemented by food brought 
from home. The maximum reimburse- 
ment for the type-B lunch is 6 cents. 
Schools with no facilities for serving 
lunch may receive Federal aid in pro- 
viding 14 pint of milk a day for each 
child. 


Food is purchased locally by a rep- 


The reimbursement is 2 cents. 


resentative of the sponsor of the pro- 
gram and a claim submitted monthly 
to the Government for the amount due. 
At the same time a brief report of oper- 
ations is made in accordance with the 
The school 


may also receive food which has been 


requirements of the law. 


purchased directly by the Government. 
The 


whether or not it is participating in 


school may request these foods, 
the reimbursement part of the program. 

Schools desiring aid in buying equip- 
ment for storing, preparing, or serving 
food should apply to the State agency. 
In order that reimbursement may be 
made for the cost of equipment the pur- 
chase must be first approved by the 
State agency. 


The 


signal for improved programs through 


new legislation gives the “go” 


out the country—better lunches for 
more children. Approximately 8 mil- 
lion children benefited from federally 
tided lunches in the past fiscal vear, and 
there is no reason why this number can- 
not be exceeded in the coming year. 
Every child who eats nutritious lunches 
at school this vear will be a potentially 
healthier citizen in the years ahead. 


Frank and Ed are enjoying hot lunch at school. Today they have an egg, cheese, potatoes, and black-eyed peas, as well as a tan- 


gerine and + pint of milk. 


Like millions of other school children in the United States they receive a nutritious midday 


meal daily under the National School Lunch Program. Schools reimbursed for these meals by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture under the program agree to offer lunch to all the pupils in the school whether or not they can afford to pay. 








TAKE STOCK OF 


| CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES 


MILDRED {RNOLD., Director, Social Service Division, l 


OW that the war is over, what 
should be the peacetime respon- 
sibility of public welfare agen 
cies, especially with regard to children / 


And 


themselves to assume those responsi- 


how should these agencies gear 
bilities adequately / 

Before discussing the special needs 
of children, let us look at the stages of 
development in public welfare services 
in this country and see how far we have 
come in the concept of public responsi 
bility for the well-being of people. 

The concept of public responsibility 
for the social, as well as the economic. 
well being of people has emerged slowly. 
For many decades the main responsi 


bility for meeting the economic needs of 


people was left with the private agen- 
cles. Tlfese private aeenciles, though 
well meaning, could provide only mea- 
ger ald, with scant coverage. The de- 
pression fixed firmly in the minds of 
i the people that government had a re- 
sponsibility for the basic maintenance 
: of people who were without means of 
their own. Thus, prior to the passage 
of the Social Security Act. eovernment’s 
responsibility rested mainly in meeting 
the basie economic needs ot individuals 
of and families. 
“ Responsibility for services to children 
| outside family groups was also seen 
as that of meeting maintenance cost in 
institutions or foster-family homes. 
Where government assumed this. re- 
sponsibility it was a State or local goy- 
ernment, and this was by no means unti- 
versal, 
The Social Security Act placed a con- 
tinuing responsibility on the Federal 
% Grovernment to assist the States and lo- 
calities in meeting basic economic needs 


of special groups of people who, because 
of certain circumstances, were unlikely 
to be able to meet their own needs. It 
also assured these people that such as- 
sistance would be available, under cer- 
tain circumstances, regardless of where 
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_S. Children’s Bureau 


they resided within the State. Immedi- 
ately State after State passed public- 
welfare acts in order to enter into part- 
nership with the Federal Government in 
assuming this public responsibility. 

The idea also filtered into the Social 
Security Act that perhaps public respon- 
sibility went beyond the mere meeting 
of economic needs of people. In one 
place in the act the term “public welfare 
services” is used. This phrase is fol- 
lowed immediately by the statement that 
from then on these will be referred to 
as “child-welfare services” ; they do not, 
therefore, refer to all the service aspects 
of a public-welfare program. 

No specific definition of child-welfare 
The 


broad terms what groups of children 


services Is given. act states In 
are to be served—the homeless, the de- 
pendent, the neglected, and those in 
danger of becoming delinquent. Sig- 
nificantly, it points to the need for com- 
munity organization as well as for serv- 
ices to individual children. 

Many of the State public-welfare acts 
Others have 
had broader acts, or their public-welfare 


follow this same pattern. 


act is supplemented by old acts on the 
statute books which make broader serv- 
ices possible, particularly in the field of 
child welfare. 

The the 


and the Federal Government have been 


States, local communities, 
working together now for 10 years under 
this type of legislation. During this 
decade there has been developing a phi- 
losophy that public responsibility goes 
far beyond meeting the economic needs 
of people. Starting first with a recog- 
nition of the needs of special groups of 
children, it is now beginning to take the 
form of recognition of the need for so- 
cial services for all people in need of 
such services. 

Tangible evidence of this recognition 
in recent bills introduced in 

One bill states clearly the 


is found 
Congress. 


need for guidance and social services 





























Buddy is alone in the world, and a social worker is taking him to a new 
home. Such service needs careful planning if the child’s life is not 
to be scarred too deeply. In this country over 4,500,000 children under 
18 have lost one ot both parents by death, divorce, separation, or desertion. 


to children. It attempts to define more 
clearly what is meant by child-welfare 
services and emphasizes the importance 
of having these services universally 
available. Another bill more recently . 
introduced provides for public-welfare 
services to all people in need of such 
services. This bill also uses the term 
“social services.” 

In the light of these developments 
there is an urgent need, now, to analyze, 
define, and identify special services 
within the framework of a total public 
This 
done in all areas of public social service. 

We have been talking for a long time 
in broad terms as far as services are 


welfare program. needs to be 


concerned and in large categories as far 
concerned.: We “have 
family-welfare services 


as clients 
talked 
and child-welfare services; about serv- 


are 
about 


ices to children in their own homes and 
to children outside their own homes; 
about such large categories as families, 
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Neglected children, if home conditions are not corrected, need to 
be cared for away from home, and 225,000 dependent and 
neglected children are in foster homes or institutions. Tens of 
thousands of others need such care, but facilities are lacking. 


the aved, and children who are depend 


ent. neglected, delinquent, or handi 
capped. The public welfare agency ot 
the future appears to be destined to 
serve all these groups in varving situa 
tions. There is urgent need now to 
analyze services more carefully and to 
see what they involve in terms of prob- 
We must define and 
identify the services to determine the 


lems and needs. 


special skills and techniques required, 

I will discuss a few of the areas that 
need this consideration as they relate 
to the special needs of children. 

Probably there is no area that pre 
sents more serious problems, or calls for 
greater skills on the part of workers, 
than services to children who are 
neglected or abused by their parents or 
legal guardians. Protective work is one 
of the oldest forms of services in this 
country. It started in 1875, when the 
first Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children was organized. 
Although services in this field were 
started under private auspices, erad- 
ually they have been recognized as not 
primarily the function of the private 
field. Consequently they have been 
made a part of public welfare services 
in many States. The Social Security 
Act, as well as many State public-wel- 
fare acts, lists neglected children as one 
group to receive services, 

Protective services represent the 
agency's, concern for the welfare of 
children, as well as the community’s. 
Since this protection should be avail- 


able to all children who are neglected or 
abused. revardless of where they live, it 
becomes the rightful function of public 
social services. 

This field is fraught with contro- 
versies at the present time, but this very 
fact points out more clearly the need 
for analyzing and defining the services. 


What analysis should include 


Analysis of the services should in- 
clude careful study of the referral-and- 
intake process, since the complaint or 
request comes from someone other than 
the person responsible for the care of 
the child. There must be careful con- 
sideration of the authority by which an 
agency steps in to try to change or 
modify the child’s situation. The staff 
must understand the full scope of action 
to which the agency is committed in 
safeguarding the children. Careful at- 
tention should be given to the matter of 
full participation of the family in the 
process, Responsibility for working 
with the person making the complaint 
must be carefully thought out. 

Because these services represent the 
community's concern for its children, 
the agency needs to consider in what 
Ways it can effectively represent the 
community. Since other community 
agencies are usually involved, the re- 
sponsibility of the public-welfare 
agency must be clearly defined and its 
relationship to other agencies in this 
area clarified. There should be consid- 
eration of the techniques to be used in 


Every year 25,000 runaways come before juvenile courts. Many 
might have stayed home, out of trouble, if their parents had 
recognized early behavior problems. We have made only a small 
beginning in understanding and dealing with such problems. 


approaching and working with the 
child’s family. 

I wonder how many of the public 
welfare agencies in the country, who 
are attempting to give some services to 
children who are neglected or abused. 
have subjected their services to this 
kind of analysis and have prepared 
~tandards and procedures for the guid- 
ance of the staff. This has not been done 
for the most part in many of the man 
uals and much of the other material that 
has come to my attention. 

Another area needing this type ot 
analysis and identification is that of 
services to children whose mothers are 
working. 

The war taught us many things about 
day care. It is a service which repre- 
sents, perhaps more than some of the 
other services, community problems in- 
volving education, health, social work, 
recreation, labor, and industry. Be- 
cause this is true it is highly important 
that the role of social work in this kind 
of service be delineated and defined. 

Many of the parents and children 
served have had no previous contact 
with social-work agencies. In meeting 
the particular needs of these people, 
skills from many areas are drawn upon, 
such as child welfare, family welfare, 
group work, child development, nurs- 
ery-school education, and recreation. 
We find that foster-family day care is 
not entirely comparable to 24-hour 
foster-family care and that it often 
fails to meet people’s needs when it 


Police pick-up a million youngsters like these each year. To keep 
such boys from becoming delinquent, public welfare departments 
need to work with the police and other community resources. 
This is a responsibility that such a department mustjassume. 
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is merely attached to an already oper- 
ating foster-care program. We have 
learned that group care to meet the 
needs of some of these families differs 
greatly from institutional care. Even 
before the war, when attempts were 
made to combine 24-hour care with 
day care, these attempts usually ended 
in miserable failure. We have discov- 
ered that to be really successful this 
service must have an identity of its own. 
It is through this identity that we can 
see the special problems presented and 
the special skills and facilities needed. 

I wonder how many agencies, the 
country over, took the war period as an 
opportunity to examine and define the 
need for services to children of working 
mothers and to develop standards and 
skills in this area. This demand, 
though greatly accentuated by the 
war, has been with us for a long time 
and promises to carry over in the post- 
war period. Perhaps these services will 
point out, more clearly even than other 
social services do. that we are entering 
a new era in social welfare that will be 
marked by an extension of services into 
ecohomic groups and areas of com- 
munity life where social work has not 
entered before in any fundamental 
sense, 

One area that requires careful analysis 
and that cuts across practically all 
services in the public welfare agency 
is the intricate problem of family 
relationships. That it is a serious and 
mounting problem is evidenced by the 


At least 34 States hold children in jails—sometimes for weeks 
or months—while they are awaiting court hearings or because 
they must be detained for other reasons. They are kept in jails 
because proper facilities for detaining children are not available. 





























fact that divorce rates have risen stead- 
ily in this country for at least half a cen- 
tury—rising at accelerating rates im- 
mediately after the end of wars. It is 
believed that more than one out of every 
five marriages ends in the divorce courts. 
The unhappy family conditions that 
lead to these divorces are most disastrous 
for the children. 


Consider the whole family 


We have never even scratched the sur- 
face, in either family or child-welfare 
service, of this complicated matter of 
family relationships. Too often, when 
service to the family is given, the indi- 
vidual members do not stand out in 
clear focus. On the other hand, child- 
welfare services are apt to concentrate 
too much attention on the problems of 
individual children and do not define 
clearly, or deal effectively with, the re- 
lationships within the family that are 
mainly responsible for the children’s 
problems. It is necessary constantly to 
keep in mind that children do not live in 
isolation. They are a part of the fam- 
ily, and consequently public welfare 
services must serve the whole family. 

In one community recently the coun- 
cil of social agencies developed a coun- 
seling service in an effort to find out 
what the problems in the community 
were and how they could be met. The 
majority of the persons seeking counsel- 
ing service were not asking for services 
from a social agency; yet it was found 
that many of the requests should and 


Like tens of thousands of others, these two children have no 
place to go; their city has closed its day-care centers. 
centers formerly provided social services and other services to 
help working mothers and their children solve their problems. 








could be referred to such agencies. 
Significantly, 72 percent of the requests 
for placement of children involved deep 
emotional problems of family relation- 
ships and indicated that other members 
of the family, as well as the children, 
needed help. If public welfare agencies 
are to assume, in the postwar era, the 
role of providing social services to peo- 
ple regardless of their economic status, 
will these agencies be equipped to deal 
effectively with complicated problems 
of family relationships ¢ 

Another area which needs closer ex- 
amination and analysis is that of deten- 
tion care. About all we have learned 
from the war experience in this area is 
that thousands of children are kept in 
jail. Will the present drive in many 
States for bigger and better detention 
homes really meet the needs of these 
children? How does the use of foster 
homes for this type of care differ from 
the use of such homes for longer-time 
care? Have the States and communi- 
ties developed criteria for the care of 
children awaiting court hearing? 

The whole area of temporary shelter 
and emergency care requires careful 
analysis. Too often all children need- 
ing short-time care—whether they are 
delinquent and waiting court hearing, 
dependent and temporarily without a 
home, or neglected and needing immedi- 
ate placement pending more adequate 
plans—are thrown together into this 
type of care with no real consideration 
of their individual needs, with staff un- 








Even such a family as this may meet crises that make the 
The parents feel the need of social service. Public welfare agencies 
that may be called upon for such services should be equipped 
to deal effectively with the problems of family relationships. 











prepared to cope with all the different 
situations involved, and with inadequate 


facilities for separation of the various 
groups. In two large communities, at 
the present time, plans are under way 
for the construction of large institutions 
hich would throw together these vari 
ous types of cases. And in addition, in 
ohne community, there is to be the added 
function of so-called “study” of chil- 
dren. pending long-term plans. One 
wonders how much real study can come 
out of a situation such as that. 
Temporary shelter anda emergency 
care of dependent and neglected chil 
dren should be distinguished from cle- 
tention care as well as from institutional 
and other types of care for treatment 
purposes. Although the number of 
children needing shelter and emergency 
care may be small ina eviven community, 
the traumatic experience which a child 
goes through in a sudden removal from 
his home and familiar surroundings 
Warrants careful examination and 
identification of this type of service. 


We should keep up with the times. 


We have only made a small beginning 
in understanding and dealing with the 
behavior problems of children. Psy- 
chiatry is constantly throwing light on 
We must keep 


abreast of new findings and be prepared 


this area of service. 


to adjust our programs and develop new 
skills accordingly. An illustration of 
this was brought out at the meeting of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
elation held this year in New York. It 
was stated that recent studies indicated 
that most gang leaders have been re- 
jected by their mothers and in turn re- 
ject their mothers. A few experiments 
have shown that the most successful 
work with such men can be done by 
women social workers. This may result 
in radical changes from our past 
method of using men in such work. 
We have made only a slight beginning 
in understanding the early deprivations 
in the background of the unmarried 
mother. the meaning to her of a succes- 
sion of rejections, the loss of social 
status, and the lack of emotional sup- 
port from the father of the child. 
Many other areas also should be care- 
fully analyzed and defined. Each needs 
to be given its own identity—such as 
the services to children in migratory 
families, to children in minority groups, 
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to children affected by the long-time 
absence of parents, to children who 
have physical or mental disabilities. 
This same analysis and identification 
are needed in the other services outside 
the child-welfare field. 

An analysis of services to children 
should make a real contribution to the 
other areas ina public welfare program, 
such as services to the aged, An article 
by John J. Griffin in the December 1945 
issue of the Social Service Review on 
“The Growing Problem of the Aged.” 
points this out in relation to services to 
the aged. He states that leaders in this 
field must undertake some eXtensive 
self-education and the systematic train 
ing of staffs in an awareness of the 
specialized demands of the aged—that 
guidance to the aged is as necessary as 
euidance to children and that the aged 
require the same highly individualized 
treatment. 

We hear much these days about coor- 
dination and integration of services. 
It is necessary that there be such coor- 
dination and integration within an 
agency serving such large groups with 
such differing problems and needs. In- 
tegration does not come about. however. 
by simply throwing together a lot of 
unknowns. It can come about safely 
and soundly after all the services have 
been carefully analyzed and defined. 

Then there can be more adequate use 
made of the different skills of staff mem- 
bers, supervision can be more effectively 
planned, budgeting can be realistic, and 
statistics can be more meaningful. 

When the Children’s Bureau changed 
its statistical procedure in child-welfare 
services 2 vears ago so as to count the 
total number of children receiving such 
services, it became apparent again and 
again that there was great value in 
analysis of these services. 

Interpretation of the programs can 
be much more effective in the future if 
services can be made real and graphic. 
A State auditor recently said that he 
thought there were tangible things the 
child-welfare division did. which the 
legislators could understand. He had 
noticed that they could understand fos- 
ter care and adoption, but that it seemed 
difficult for them to appreciate the work 
of the division in fulfilling the needs of 
children in their own homes. 

With this analysis of services, staff 
development and in-service training 








te a eee 


programs will go beyond the so-called 
generic approach and will really be 
planned to develop the various skills 
needed in a many-sided program. 
There can be much effective working 
with merit-system councils in the re- 
cruitment, selection, placement, anc 
evaluation of staff. 

[ wish to reemphasize the need to de- 
fine all special services in the field of 
public welfare. The less you define 
these the more you water down the serv- 
ices. Salaries are depressed and stafl 
is elven ho opportunity either to develop 


or to use special skills and techniques. 


Summarizing. 
In summary T would like to stress five 

points: 

1, There is a great need in this country 
for a universal program of pubhie 
social services for all people in need 


of such services. 


nN 
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Any tendency to separate off, to iso 
late, to “pocket.” any of the services 
in the program is unsound. 

3. There must, however, be a strong 
conviction on the part of those re- 
sponsible for such services that there 
are clistinct and special needs in the 
different groups of people to be served. 

1, Services to meet these special needs 
must, therefore, be more fully ana- 
lvzed, defined, and identified in order 
that special skills and techniques can 
be developed and that there may be 
more effective use of staff. 

5. When this is done. constructive co- 
ordination and integration of services 
into a composite whole within the 
total program is possible. 

A recent statement of the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime 
may well serve as a guide to all of us at 
this strategic time in the development 
of public social services in this country : 
“Let us resolve now for the peace that 
is ahead, that we will build courageous- 
lv, imaginatively, ungrudgingly, and 
without discrimination as to race, color, 
creed, or national origin, services which 
will reach out to all our children and 
vouth wherever they live and whoever 
their parents may be. Our greatest 
chance for a lasting peace lies not with 
us but with them.” 

Presented at the southeastern regional eon- 
ference of the American Welfare Association, 
Columbia, S. €., April 5, 1946. 
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HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 
ORDER NO. 7 ISSUED 


NEW hazardous-occupations or- 

ler was issued early in July by 

the Chief of the Children’s Bu 
reau, declaring that work on power- 
driven hoisting apparatus is particu. 
larly hazardous for young people 
under Ls, 

When this order goes into effect. 
September 1, 1946, it will have the ef- 
fect of prohibiting employment of 
workers under 18 on this type of appa- 
ratus in all establishments covered by 
the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938; that is. 
to any producer, manutacturer, or 
dealer who ships or delivers goods for 
shipment in interstate commerce, 

Freight and passenger elevators, 
cranes, hoists. and derricks, are includ- 
ed in the apparatus covered in the new 
order. as well as high-lift trucks, a 
tvpe of hoisting device that was wide- 
ly used during the war in military de- 
pots, and is being increasingly used in 
manufacturing establishments. Not 
only the work of actually operating 
such apparatus is specified in the or- 
der as particularly hazardous, but also 
other work that involves riding on 
freight elevators, and certain kinds of 
work in assisting in the operation of 
other hoisting apparatus. 

This order, the first issued since ear- 
ly in the war period, is based upon an 
investigation of hazards to workers on 
various types of power-driven hoist- 
ing apparatus. This investigation, 
made by the Industrial Division of the 
Children’s Bureau, was begun shortly 
after the end of the war. 

In making the investigation, the In- 
dustrial Division staff studied accident 
reports of several State labor depart- 
ments and of three Departments of the 
United States Government—Labor, 
War, and Navy—and compiled what 
statistical evidence was available and 
pertinent. They also analyzed State 
child-labor laws and regulations to find 
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eut the extent to which States have es- 
tablished a minimum age for workers 
operating specific types of hoisting ap- 
paratus, and they drew upon the expe- 
rience and opinions of safety engi- 
neers, employers, and workers. 

The report of the investigation 
shows that— 


1. Many minors under 18 vears of age 
are being injured in operating or as- 
sisting in the operation of hoisting 
apparatus, 

2. The number of industrial injuries 
caused by hoisting apparatus is sub- 
stantial in comparison with indus- 
trial injuries in general, 

3. Injuries due to hoisting apparatus 
are relatively severe, resulting in 
a disproportionately high number of 
deaths and permanent disabling in- 
juries. 

1, Injuries due to hoisting apparatus 
occur not only to the operators but 





This is the kind of thing that makes operating an elevator 
an extremely hazardous job. The gate is stuck, and the 
boy is trying to close it. If he should slip and fall, 
and the gate should drop, he might be badly injured. 


also to those assisting in the opera- 
tion of hoisting apparatus and to 
other employees. 

5. The hazards of operating or assist- 
ing in the operation of hoisting ap- 
paratus tend to be greater for young 
persons than for more mature per- 
sons because young persons usually 
lack the characteristics of caution 
and judgment needed to operate 
hoisting apparatus safely. 

6. The hazards to minors of operating 
heisting apparatus are recognized 
by minimum-age standards for the 
employment of young workers im- 
posed by State laws, and in nation- 
ally recommended safety codes. 


A public hearing was held June 25, 
1946, at which representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and other groups ap- 
peared in support of the proposed find- 
ing and order or to suggest certain 
revisions. 

Two reports of accidents, taken at 
random from newspaper reports, will 
illustrate some of the dangers from 
which the order seeks to protect boys 
and girls of 16 and 17. (The reports 
are briefed from the Boston Traveler, 
April 8, 1943, and the Chicago Sun, 
October 18, 1944.) 

Francis W., 16 years old, had been 
employed 3 months as an elevator oper- 
ator in an industrial plant when he 
was killed—crushed to death by an ele- 
vator. When his body was extricated 
by the fire department the medical 
examiner pronounced him dead. 

A 16-year-old messenger boy for a 
manufacturing company (not employed 
as elevator operator) was killed while 
operating a freight elevator at the fac- 
tory. He apparently was caught be- 
tween the third and fourth floors of the 
building. 

The order concerning power-driven 
hoisting apparatus is the seventh 
hazardous-oeccupations order that has 
been issued since the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 went into effect. The 
first one, effective July 1, 1939, concerns 
manufacturing of explosives. Others 
relate to motor-vehicle drivers and 
helpers, the coal-mining industry, the 
logging and sawmilling industries, 
power-driven wood working machin- 
ery, and radioactive substances. 
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Careers in nursing 


“Nursing Offers You a Career Now” 
is the title of an attractively illustrated 
folder issued by the National Nursing 
Council as part of a campaign to stimu- 
late qualified young women to enter 
nursing schools this fall. 

Many a qualified girl who vaguely 
“would like to be a nurse” will be im- 
pelled to do something about it at once 
when she reads in this folder about the 
challenging opportunities that a nurse 
—such as work in hos- 
pitals, in public health, in the Federal 
services. in industry, in teaching, in 


may choose from 


orthopedics, in tuberculosis nursing, or 
in psychiatric nursing. 

Take, for example. a career in public- 
health-nursing. 

Says the folder: “Approximately 20,- 
000 public-health nurses, many of whom 
have special preparation besides a basic 
nursing education, are now working in 
the United States. It is estimated 40.- 
000 The public- 
health nurse often fives clirect care to 
the sick, but her chief function is to 
keep people well. 


more are needed. 


Whether in helping 
to trace the source of an epidemic, or in 
instructing a class of mothers in wise 
care of their children and themselves, 
she is a valiant fighter in the cause for a 


healthier America. She carries the 
gospel of better health into homes, 


schools, factories, clinics, and public 
The public-health 
often becomes a community leader of 
first rank.” 


meetings. nurse 


Practical questions such as “How 
Much Can You Earn?” are brought up. 
More complete answers to this question 
are given in a leaflet published by the 
same council, “Opportunities in Nurs- 
ing.” which gives a table showing the 
latest salary ranges for nurses in dif- 
ferent tvpes of positions. 

“What Does a Education 
Cost?” is a serious question for many 
girls who would like to be nurses. The 


folder suggests that a girl who needs 


Nursing 


financial help in getting a nursing edu- 
cation should mention this fact when 
writing to the director of the school she 
wishes to enter. 


Also. the folder reminds both men 
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IN THE NEWS 


and women veterans that those eligible 
to enter a school of nursing may apply 
their educational benefits under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights to this type of 
school. 

The drive to tell young women of the 
advantages of a nursing career, of 
which this folder is a part, is being 
earried on by the National Nursing 
Council in an effort to meet the present 
serious shortage of nurses. The coun- 
cil urges clubwomen and other persons 
interested in a healthier America to 
join in this drive. 

Write to the National Nursing Coun- 
cil, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 
for copies of “Nursing Offers You a 
Career Now”: also for a fact sheet that 
can be used in spreading information 
about the need for nurses and the ad- 
vantages in entering the nursing pro- 


fession. 


To guide voluntary agencies 
working for children in 
Europe and Asia 


Out of a deep concern for the imme- 
diate and future goals of the total child- 
welfare program abroad, the agencies 
represented on the child-welfare com- 
mittee of the American Council for Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service 
have issued a statement of principles for 
the guidance of voluntary agencies 
working for the suffering children of 
Europe and Asia. 

The agencies make this statement on 
the basis of their experience in relief to 
children in many areas of the world. In 
doing so, the agencies are fully aware. 
from their first-hand contacts with these 
problems, that there is a priority of 
needs that must be met, that famine and 
hunger must be dealt with swiftly and 
effectively. 

The is an organization of 
about 60 voluntary agencies, which has 


council 


as its purpose the same objective as each 
the maximum 
use of the contributions made by the 
American people for the relief and re- 
The 
medium through 
which the voluntary agencies together 


of the member agencies 





habilitation of people overseas. 
council provides a 








plan programs to achieve that end. It 
tries to eliminate duplication of effort 
and promotes effective consultation and 
cooperation not only among its member 
agencies, but also with other private 
agencies and with governmental and in- 
tergovernmental bodies at home and 
abroad. 

child 
functional 
mittees of the council that deal with 


The committee on welfare is 


one of a number of com- 
special branches of the work of relief 
and the 
mittee on cooperatives, the committee 


rehabilitation, such as com- 
on clisplaced persons, and the committee 
on material aid. 

The council also works through area 
committees and subcommittees, such as 
the committee on the Balkans. with sub- 
committees on Greece and Jugoslavia: 
the committee on France: and the com- 
mittee on the Orient, with subeommit- 
tees on China, India, and Netherlands 
East Indies. 

The 


recommended the following principles 


child-welfare committee has 
for the guidance of member agencies 
and of any other agencies engaged in 
child-welfare work abroad that are in- 
terested in improving their services. 


1. Role of voluntary agencies 


Where the individual is unable to 
provide the basic needs of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education, and medical care 
for himself and for his family then it is 
the responsibility of governmental or 
intergovernmental agencies to provide 
these needs. 

However, when governmental or in- 
tergovernmental agencies cannot bear 
this responsibility, it may be carried by 
voluntary agencies to the best of their 
abilities until such time as the Govern- 
ment can assume this responsibility. 

Voluntary agencies have the respon- 
sibility and the right, whenever neces- 
sary, to supplement basic programs for 
children to the full extent of their re- 
and to undertake additional 
services designed to help in the normal 
growth and development of the child. 

American voluntary agencies should 


sources 


foster the independent functioning of 
indigenous voluntary agencies through 
training of workers and other methods 
of developing independent services. 
American voluntary agencies, in this 
process, may provide direct services, 
funds, experienced workers and equip- 
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ment where local agencies are not able 


to do SO. 


2. Emergency care 


All mass planning, including mass 
feeding for children, should be consid- 
ered only as temporary emergency 
measures to be eliminated at the earliest 
possible moment. 

During the period of emergency care, 
the principles enunciated below should, 
wherever possible, be incorporated into 


the temporary programs. 


3. Basic needs 


It is not enough to meet basic phys- 
ical needs of children without simulta- 
neously attempting to meet emotional, 
educational, and spiritual needs. 


4. Family life and institutional care 

Every effort should be made to re- 
store family life, recognizing that one 
of the most serious barriers to this is 
the continued enforced separation of 
heads of families from their children. 

In general the child is best cared for 
by his parents or by the immediate sur- 
vivors of his family. 

However, care in properly organized 
and staffed institutions can be the most 
constructive instances 
where foster homes are inadequate or 
inappropriate or there is need for a pe- 
riod of preparation for a new setting. 


solution in 


5. Continuity of relationships 

Continuity of relationships and ex- 
periences in a secure setting are funda- 
mental to the normal development of 
children. 

Inasmuch as forced migrations of 
millions of people violate this princi- 
ple. the agencies concerned with child 
welfare can only deplore the fact that 
such forced migrations are a feature of 
the peace. 

Where there are children still in an 
insecure and temporary: setting, every 
effort should be made to resettle them 
as speedily as possible in security and 
permanence before lasting harm is 
done to them. 


6. Planning for the future 

The plans of many new groups of 
Americans of good will to aid children 
in the war-devastated lands are open- 
ing up new resources to meet those un- 
precedented needs. 
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Unless such plans are integrated 
with those of established agencies who 
have been operating in accordance with 
approved standards, they may lead to 
as much confusion and harm as good 
in the field of child welfare. 


July 15, 1946 


State committees on children 
and youth 


FLORIDA 


The Florida Children’s Committee 
has been appointed by the Governor, 
and it held its first meeting July 1. The 
committee includes 18 members, repre- 
senting most of the large groups in 
Florida interested in children. Mrs. 
Ellen Whiteside of Miami is serving as 
chairman, 

As a result of recommendations made 
in March by a State-wide conference on 
juvenile delinquency, the Governor has 
appointed a committee, to be concerned 
not only with the treatment of indi- 
vidual juvenile delinquents but also 
with long-range planning for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. 

The for its work with 
children and youth, has set objectives 
that include knowing what is happen- 


committee, 


ing to children and youth, reviewing 


legislation, appraising the services 
available, consulting the various 


agencies serving youth, drawing up 
proposals for action, reporting findings 
to the public, maintaining contact with 
State and local agencies, and recom- 
mending constructive 
children and youth. 


programs for 
The committee is 
asking the Governor to appoint, in each 
of the 67 counties, a committee whose 
responsibility primarily will be in the 
field of juvenile delinquency and second- 
arily will deal with county planning to 
determine children’s needs, 


KANSAS 


The Kansas State Board of Health 
News Letter for May 1946 says: 

“Health for Kansas children held the 
spotlight in the all-day meeting Satur- 
dav. May 18, of the Kansas Council for 
Children. The meeting was held at the 
Hotel Kansan. Topeka, with the vice- 
chairman. Mrs. Albert Kushner. and 
Paul R. Ensign. M. D.. secretary, pre- 


siding in the absence of the chairman, 
Dr. John B. Geisel. 

“The council decided to serve as a 
public-relations committee for the re- 
cently launched national survey by the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, in 
which Kansas is cooperating. This sur- 
vey, endorsed by the Kansas branch of 
the Academy, the Kansas Medical So- 
ciety, and the Kansas State Dental So- 
ciety, will be assisted by the Kansas 
State Board of Health in summarizing 
facilities and needs for maternal and 
child health in every community, in the 
fields of medical, hospital, and com- 
munity health organization. Dr. E. C. 
Padfield, Salina, reported on the plans 
for Kansas, and told of the pilot study 
completed in North Carolina.” 

The council endorsed the plan for a 
demonstration in Cowley County, be- 
ginning in July, following recom- 
mendations made in a recent school and 
community health study in Kansas, con- 
ducted by the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the State Board of Health. 


MARYLAND 


Donald I. Minnegan has been named 
as acting director of the Maryland 
State-wide Youth 
Services. 


Commission on 


MICHIGAN—KENT COUNTY 

The May issue of Youth Guidance in 
Michigan reports that the Kent County 
(Grand Rapids) Youth Guidance Com- 
mittee has developed a broad program 
of action for the youth of the county. 
Among the activities are the following: 

Children’s worker.— Requested from 
the State Department of Social Welfare 
the services of a children’s worker for 
Kent County. 

Teachers’ institute.—Planned an in- 
stitute to assist teachers in recognizing 
early behavior symptoms of maladjust- 
ment in children. 

Juvenile-detention home. — Ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to survey the 
needs of the juvenile-detention home, to 
encourage the purchase of recreational 
equipment by the Junior League of 
Kent County, and to plan further 
improvements. 

Foster homes.—Sponsored an exten- 
sive campaign to acquire good foster 
homes for children; instituted a series 
of lectures on the subject of foster 
homes. 
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Juvenile bureau.—Adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the police department 


of Grand Rapids to establish a bureau 
for prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
with personnel qualified to handle chil- 
dren’s cases within the police depart- 
ment. 

County welfare agent. 
mended to the Kent County Judge of 
Probate that a qualified social worker 


R 
vecon- 


be employed as county welfare agent. 
Probate judge. 
an administrative assistant to the Pro- 


Recommended that 


bate Judge be appointed to assume su- 
pervision of all juvenile cases. 
Juvenile court.— Recommended that 
the physical set-up of the juvenile-court 
rooms and oftices be remodeled in an 
etfort to provide the best service in 
appropriate surroundings. 
Charter amendment. 
active part in attempting to obtain a 


Took an 


charter amendment increasing the tax 
millage in the interest of increasing 
educational facilities and protection for 
children and youth. 


MINNESOTA 


On May 9, the Governor appointed an 
Advisory Committee on Youth, of which 
the Rev. Joseph C. 


man and Jarle Leirfallom is secretary. 


Simonson is chair- 


The Governor has given the committee 
freedom to plan its own activities and 
proceed as it thinks best. One member 
of the committee is a 16-vear-old St. 
Paul high-school boy, who was recom- 
mended for membership at a Hi-Y 
meeting held in April by a local : M. 
C. A. and Macalester College. 


NEW JERSEY 


An advisory committee on community 
services for delinquency prevention has 
been appointed in New Jersey, with 
Mrs. Samuel I. Kessler as chairman, to 
advise the division of community serv- 
ices for delinquency prevention (Doug- 
las H. MacNeil. director) in the State 
Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cles. 

The advisory committee includes 22 
citizens. forming panels on various re- 
lationships—edueational, judicial and 
law-enforcement, social-agency, youth- 
group, and civic-organization—and an 
interdepartmental panel including the 
State commissioners of education, 
health, labor, and economic develop- 
ment and the superintendent of State 
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police. The State commissioner of in- 
stitutions and agencies is a member of 
the coordinating committee, which in- 
cludes the chairmen of the panels and 
the State officials. One of the responsi- 
bilities delegated to the division-and the 
committee is the continuance of the 
work of the State child-care committee. 


NEW YORK 


The Committee on Child Care, De- 
velopment, and Protection, which was 
appointed in 1942 under the State War 
Council, went out of existence on April 
1, when its responsibilities were taken 
over by the State Youth Commission. 


Edith Rockwood 


Connecticut saves lives of 
mothers 


From the Connecticut Health Bulletin. 
June 1946: 

“It has been revealed from records in 
the [State] Bureau of Vital Statistics 
that the Connecticut maternal mor- 
tality rate for 1945 was 1.0 per 1,000 
living births. This rate is the lowest 
ever recorded in Connecticut and has 
never been equaled by any other State. 
In actual numbers, there were 32 ma- 
ternal deaths among 32.423 births. The 
maternal mortality rate in 1944 was 1.5. 
The rate of 1.0 in 1945 is a reduction 
of 331, percent below the previous low 
of 1.5. the rate in 1944.) This outstand- 
ing record was achieved through the 
combined efforts of physicians, nurses, 
and each expectant mother in the State.” 


Universities offer new courses 
for graduate nurses 


Schools of nursing are giving more 
and more attention to the needs of moth- 
ers and children. Announcements 
from three universities describe the fol- 


lowing courses: 


Maternity nursing 


In cooperation with the maternity «i- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Hospital, the 
University of Pennsylvania’s depart- 
ment of nursing education is offering an 
S-month course to prepare qualified 
graduate nurses to give expert nursing 
care and supervision to mothers and 
babies throughout the maternity cycle; 


this course is planned to prepare nurses 
for the positions of head nurse, super- 
visor, and clinical instructor in mater- 
nity nursing. 

For public-health nurses whose prep- 
include the 
equivalent of the sections of the course 


aration and experience 
related to community aspects of ma- 
ternity nursing, some adaptation of the 
field experience would be made: this 
would reduce considerably the time 
spent by such nurses on the clinical con- 
tent of the course. 

The course begins in October 1946. 

For further information write: Miss 
Katharine Tucker, Director, Depart- 
ment of Nursing Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, 3810 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Nursing care of premature infants 


A3-month supplementary program in 
the care of premature infants is offered 
by the Johns Hopkins Hospital School 
limited 
number of qualified graduate nurses. 


of nursing to a selected and 


Six points credit toward the bachelor of 
science degree is given for this work by 
the Johns Hopkins University College 
for Teachers. 

For further information write to Miss 
Anna D. Wolf, R. N.. Director, School 
of Nursing and Nursing Service, Johns 


Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 5, Md. 


Orthopedic, maternity, and pediatric nursing 


To meet the great demand for teach- 
ers and supervisors of nursing, the 
Division of Nursing Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
developed a series of advanced clinical 
courses in cooperation with hospitals, 
clinics, public-health-nursing agencies, 
and other social and health agencies. 
Among the subjects of these courses 
are: Orthopedic nursing (winter and 
1946-47) ; 


nursing (spring session 1947); and pe- 


spring sessions maternity 
diatric nursing (winter and spring ses- 
sions 1946-47). 

All these courses are open to grad- 
uate nurses who meet the requirements 
for admission to one of the major pro- 
grams in nursing education, who have 
the hecessary scientific and clinical 
foundations for advanced study in the 
clinical field) selected, and who have 
demonstrated evidence of special inter- 
est and potential ability in that field. 
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INTRODUCTION TO EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN, by Harry J. 
Baker, Ph. D. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1945. 496 pp. 

This book by the Director of the 

Public 


Schools, is a welcome addition to the 


Psychological Clinic, Detroit 


increasing body of literature dealing 
with the extent and treatment of physi- 
cal handicap and mental deviation. 
Unlike many books on these subjects, 
this volume lives up to its title and is 
indeed an introduction to the children, 
describing the various types of handi 
caps and deviation from the normal, 
causes, symptoms, and characteristics, 
and discussing remedial or preventive 
measures. The term “exceptional” is 
used by the author to include children 
at both ends of various scales, and men- 
tally gifted are included in the case of 
mental variations. This broad defini- 
tion is adopted, the author says, in order 
to “bridge a gap between the normal, 
average child and the extremely handi- 
capped or exceptional, and to interpret 
the needs of the mildly handicapped 
who are often more neglected and mis- 
understood than are those with more 
Not the least valu- 
able of the contributions made by this 


severe deviations.’ 


book are the descriptions of methods of 
diagnoses and treatment afforded by 
various clinics and special schools in 
Detroit and other cities. 

The book is addressed especially to 
college and university students and 
teachers, but it should also prove valu- 
able for social workers and all others 
concerned with child development and 
the special problems of “exceptional” 
children. 


Emma O. Lundberg 


AFTER-CONDUCT OF DIS- 
CHARGED OFFENDERS, by Shel- 
don Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck. 
English Studies in Criminal Science, 
vol. V. 
of Criminal Science, Faculty of Law, 
Macmil- 

114 pp. 


Edited for the Department 
University of Cambridge. 
lan & Co., London, 1945. 


This book is a report on what hap- 
pened to 1,000 former prison inmates 


and 500 reformatory graduates during 


AUGUST 1946 


three 5-year periods after their original 
The in- 


formation reveals that the correctional 


release from the institutions. 


institution is of little value as a tool in 
the treatment of delinquency. Through 
this book we learn the primary causes of 
our high rate of recividism and the in- 
effectiveness of out parole systems. 

The authors stress the value of using 
scientific information gained through 
follow-up studies in the treatment of 
delinquents. They believe that for the 
vast majority of crime and criminals 
the “corrective theory,” based on the 
conception of multiple causation, should 
predominate in both legislation and 
judicial administration. They believe 
further, that legally trained judges 
should act as impartial referees during 
technical trials heard by juries, but that 
the decision regarding treatment of the 
offender should be the responsibility of 
a board especially qualified in socio- 
logic, psychiatric, and psychologic, as 
well as legal data. They see the views 
which they expressed many years ago 
embodied in the model draft bill for a 
youth correction authority. 

The results of the Gluecks’ scientific 
methods used in studies over the years 
have enabled them to compile interest- 
ing and valuable prognostic tables. Al- 
though further validation of the tables 
is necessary, the criteria contained 
therein will in the future enable judges 
and sentencing boards to select from 
the tables the proper treatment for de- 
linquents with considerable assurance 
of success in change of behavior and 
attitude on the part of the offenders. 

Frank F. Maloney 


HOW CHILDREN DEVELOP; a 
revision of child-development study, 
by the faculty of the University 
School, University School Series No. 
3, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
1946. 79 pp. 

Though this bulletin on child growth 
and development from infancy through 
adolescence is probably thought of as 


being useful chiefly to school teachers 
and administrators, it should serve a far 
wider audience. 

In outline form, under the headings 
Health, Security, Achievement, and In- 
terests and appreciation, are thumbnail 
sketches of each of eight age periods, 
which actually come alive. We recog- 
nize, for example, the 6- to 9-year-olds 
of whom it is said “these children may 
take special delight in using unaccepta- 
ble language, coming to the table with 
hands unwashed, preferring to wear 
their most tattered sweaters instead of 
their newest ones.” 

Anyone who deals with children will 
find himself dipping into these pages 
often to get freshened up on what kinds 
of behavior are significant at various 
ages, on what kinds are temporary, and 
on how boys and girls differ and how 
they are alike, 

The understanding spirit of the find- 
ings and observations is emphasized by 
the lively cartoon illustrations done by 
a high-school junior. The up-to-date 
bibliography lists 81 items. 


Marion L. Faegre 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INFAN- 
TILE PARALYSIS, edited by Mor- 
ris Fishbein, M. D. J. P. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1946. 672 
pp. S15. 

This extensive bibliography, which 
was prepared under the direction of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, was compiled by Ludvig Hek- 
toen, M. D., and Ella M. Salmonsen. 
Beginning with a reference to a descrip- 
tion of the disease included in Under- 
wood’s pediatric textbook published in 
England in 1789, the bibliography is 
arranged chronologically and includes 
material published through December 
1944. A comprehensive index covering 
the references and articles by number 
greatly facilitates access to the various 
phases of the subject. 

Workers in the crippled children’s 
field desiring a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy on the subject of infantile paraly- 
sis will find this volume invaluable. 

A. L. Van Horn, M. D. 


Photographic credits: Cover, Library of Congress, by Bubley. P. 38, Knell, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. P. 39, Library of Congress, by Collins for OWI. P. 40-41 (left to right) Library of 
Congress, by Rothstein for Farm Security Administration; WPA; WPA; Library of Congress, by 
Delano for OWI; Library of Congress; Library of Congress, by Rothstein. P. 43, Philip Bonn, 
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A New Base for the 
Children’s Bureau 


July 1. 146, marks the completion of 
34 years of service by the Children’s Bu 
Created by Act of April 9, 1912, 
the Children’s Bureau was for most of 


reau, 


its first year in the Department of Com- 
On March 4, 1913, the 
a part of the newly 


merce and Labor. 
Bureau became 
created Department of Labor, charged 
with the responsibility of promoting the 
welfare of the of the 
United States, and for 33 years the Bu- 


wage-earners 


reau. grew in influence and in responsi- 
bilities as a branch of that Department. 

For the 
the only branch of the Government 
to the 
health of mothers and children, and the 
with 


problems and programs in what has 


many years Bureau was 


special consideration 


giving 


only Federal agency concerned 
come to be known as the field of social 
welfare. It played an important part 
in the movement leading to the authori- 
zation of funds for the relief of unem- 
ployment, and later in the development 
It has 
done pioneer work in developing Fed- 
for 


It was developing re- 


of the social-security program. 


eral-aid programs medical and 
hospital care. 
lations with child-welfare leaders of the 
other American Republics more than 30 
vears ago, and with European leaders 
right after the first World War. 


Those 


early experiences in international co- 
operation laid a foundation for the more 
specialized international activities in 
which the Bureau has engaged in recent 
years. The Bureau administered the 
first Federal child-labor law, 1917-18, 
and the first program of Federal aid to 
the States for maternal and child-health 
work, 1921-29. 

Organized labor took an important 
part in the movement for the establish- 
ment of the Children’s Bureau, and was 
in the forefront of the fight for a child- 
labor amendment to the Constitution. 
Relations between organized labor and 
the Bureau have always been close, 
especially so during the war years. The 
Bureau has benefited immeasurably 
from the leadership of the Department 
of Labor and from close association with 
the other branches of the Department. 

With the expansion of the general 
health and social-security activities of 
the were - 


Government, there 


the 


many 
of 


the Children’s Bureau with agencies 


reasons for closer association 
responsible for these activities and with 
the educational services that are so inti- 
mately related to the programs of the 
Bureau. Accordingly. Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1946, which became effec- 
tive July 16, included transfer of the 
Bureau and its functions to the Federal 
Security Agency, except for the Indus- 
trial Division of the Children’s: Bureau 


and the Bureau's functions relating to 
child-labor administration under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The plan provided for the transfer of 
the functions of the Secretary of Labor 
and the Children’s Bureau under title 
V of the Social Security Act to the Fed- 
By the 


Agency and Administrative 


eral Security Administrator. 
terms of 
orders the Children’s Bureau is placed 
in the Social Security Administration 
of the Federal Security Agency, where 
it continues to exercise all the functions 
for which it was previously responsible 
except for those left in the Department 
of Labor. 
Labor the Industrial Division has been 


By order of the Secretary of 


transferred as an organizational entity 
to the ot 
where it functions as the Child Labor 


Division Labor Standards, 
and Youth Emplovment Branch of that 
Division. It will be necessary to main- 
tain very close relations between that 
Branch of the Department of Labor and 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

The increased funds for grants to 
States authorized by the recent amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act pro- 
vide greater opportunity for the Chil- 
Bureau, with State 


agencies, to serve the children of our 


dren’s working 


country. 


NeDitanin }, Patent 


Chief i¢ hildren’s Bureau. 
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